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MEMOIR OF MRS. MEE, 


AS if to check the presumption of man, who, perhaps, 

is more proud of his fancied superiority than grateful 
for those advantages of improvement which he possesses 
above the weaker sex ; Nature, akind and liberal mother 
to all, has stamped the female mind with independent 
energies, whose developement rival all the excellencies of 
propitious culture. | 

In the study of those arts which are termed polite, 
such as painting and engtaving, women are prevented 
by delicacy from attending the lecture, or studying the 
human figure from a living model ; yet truth obliges us to 
confess, that the plastic forms of a Damer, a Kauffman, 
or an Annésley, are not so deficient in truth as might fairly 
have been expected. 

The lady whose portrait now adorns our Museum, 
determined only to use her pencil where truth of outline 
could be ascertained, has confined her study, for the last 
twenty years of her life, to. the bewitching forms of her 
own sex ; and from this cause, it may not be too much to 
say, that she has in her line gained a degree of excellence 
VOL. XVI. N.S. Y) 
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which, nevertheless, under her peculiar circumstafices, 
must appear extraordinary. 

Mrs. Mee, so well known, and properly appreciated in 
the fashionable world, was bornin London: her maiden 
name was Foldsone: she commenced painting as an 
amusement at the early age of twelve years ; and from 
that time, until now, has proceeded in her art without 
a single professional lesson. Her father, indeed, who 
once practised the art as an amusement, and afterwards 
as a profession, might, had he been capable, have con- 
siderably forwarded the young novitiate ; but the slenderness 
of his abilities in this line contradicts the possibility of 
his rendering her apy assistance of importance. Her 
only mistress then was nature ; even her first essay was 
from life itself; and from this. we may date and account 
for the correctness of her likenesses, and the fullness of 
character which distinguish those ladies who have given 
her a sitting. 

‘Since the days of a Kneller anda Lely, no, regular 
series of the female beauties of Great Britain, have. been, 
handed down to posterity ; this was left, to the fascinating 
pencil of Mrs, Mce ; and the Rutlands,, the Argyles, the 
Gordons, and the Deyonshires, may, now view, themselves 
unrivalled even by the beauties of Hampton Court, 

For many years, Mrs. Mee has been emplayed, at the 
request of the Prince Regent, in a work. which, is now 
published, and which she denominates the Gallery. of the 
Beauties of George ILI. the originals, are, the, property 
of the illustrious patron, who is farming a superb boudoir 
for their reception ; copies from these are now before the 
public, in a first number, engraved by the late and re- 
gretted names of a Schiavyonetti, and a Cardon; and 
the abilities of Meyer and Agar are engaged, for the 


following numbers. It is but justice to say, that the, 


paintings by Mrs. Mee, not yet engraved, exceed, if 
possible, in beauty of color, and gracefulness of conception, 
those at present before the public ;—the playful mellow- 
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ness of a Bacchante is spiritedly pourtrayed in Lady Abdy, 
and abounds in wild luxuriancy ; the dignified sorrow of 
a Magdalene, or Lady Emily Latouche, is highly in- 
teresting ; the archness and Gwynne-like contour of Lady 
Dillon is scarcely inferior to the original idea of the il- 
lustrious Lely ; and the young Countess of Jersey is 
indeed a Sybil, dangerous to look upon ;—all these cha- 
racters, rescued from the stiffness of Portrait by the con- 
ception of real character, ‘possess the vividness of color 
of a Westall, while the satins and laces would not disgrace 
the pencil of a Knellér, 

When in early life, Mys. Mee was as distinguished 
for her personal attractidns as she is in maturer age for 
her domestic qualities ; of the former, her portrait will 
shew how little time has altered her ; and it is well known 
in the fashionable circles, that #he might have been 
united to a nobleman of exalted rank; but she chose 
to prefer a private gentleman, of moderate fortune; and 
gave up the circles of splendor and rank for domesticity 
and the man of her choice ; with whom she thought she 
could be happier; and in caltivating those arts which 




















refine and adorn the human character, C, 
UNPUBLISHED PORTRAITS. 

Duchess of Rutland. Lady Mark Ker. 

Dowager of Rutland, —— William Gordon. 

Duchess of Argyle. —— Sarah Lenox. 
Beaufort. —— Emily Delvin. 

— Devonshire, decd, —— Emily la Touche, 
Albans. —— Caroline Mac Donald. 

Marchioness of Hertford. —— Castlereagh. 

Countess Conyngham, —— Stewart. 

— Galloway, —— Dillon. 
————— Charlemont. Hon. Mrs. Tho. Hope. 
Ashburnham. —— Lady Ossulton. 

Lady Grantham. . Abdy. 

——— Sarah Bayley. Faley. 

—— Charles Bentinck. The young Countess of Jersey. 
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THE GOSSIPER. 


a 
NO. XXIX. 
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Believe not those that lands possess, 
And shining heaps of useless ore,— 
‘The only lords of happiness ; 
But rather those that know 
For what kind fates bestow ; 
And have the heart to use the store, 
That have the generous skill to bear 
The hated weight of poverty. 
CREECH. 
——— 


The mind of man often meditates upon the comparative 
misery of his own station; and, in the first bursts of 
disappointment and passion, is apt to envy those whose 
exalted stations sometimes appear to be perfectly exempt 
from the casualties and attacks of misfortune. Persons 
in the middle sphere of life, treading as they do on the 
heels of rank and grandeur, can, from their advanced 
condition, penetrate even into the privacies of the great ; 
hug themselves in the possession of their humble com- 
forts, and thank their stars that the profits of their mer- 
chandise and their good consciences yield them com- 
parative content; but their more needy brethren, who 
only behold in the rich the film of grandeur and mag- 
nificence, who know not the private feelings of the pallid 
sons of indolence, are more apt, and more excuseable, 
perhaps, when in misfortune they exclaim, why are the 
poor alone subject to trouble ? 

Little do they consider, that the more the passions are 
gratified, the less is the zest of enjoyment; and that 
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the form, decked with all the graces of exterior deco- 
ration, may covet & heatt which, in the round of dis- 
sipation, no relief from the necessity of labouring for 4 
subsistence can ever heal. 

I have beeh led into these observations by the many 
private sources of misery Which I have known to pervade 
the breasts of those who have dazzled in drawing rooms, 
who have been the envy of their own sex, and whom 
many of our sex have preferred from the brilliancy of their 
appearance, and the scintillations of their wit; a bril- 
liancy, alas! which radiated like the jewels that added 
to their splendour, and, like them too, was stript off, 
and lost in retirement, where ennui took place of cheerfal- 
ness, and dissatisfaction oflaughing joy. The Gossiper would 
fain not be mistaken; he does not mean to infer that 
the haut ton must exclusively possess spleen; no, the 
purchase of content is alike in the power of every one 
who exercises his reason, shuns temptation, and chooses 
the simple path of the humble foot passenger, which 
leads to enjoyment. 

Clara Ormsby was once the gayest of the gay ; how 
shall I find terms to express that pleasure which ever 
awaited on her footsteps! it is impossible ; she was ac- 
complished, well born, and well educated: happy was 
the artist who could get her to sit for her portrait ; her 
fame was established ; for her the musician composed 
his sonatas; her patronage stamped with a borrowed 
value ; the poet ranged the fields of fiction to lay at her 
shrine ; in short, she was the tout-ensemble of every thing 
that gave birth to enjoyment. I sce her now, in im- 
agination, descending from her carriage ; guarded by 
all the sylphied machinery of Pope ;—I see her enter the 
drawing room, surrounded by a galaxy of charms, and 
accompanied by gnomes, breathing balmy airs and odours 
around her ;—but these are all fled; I now see the agonies 
of despair disturb her frame, the gnomes and sylphs 
depart ;—I pause with her in the Jast dark narrow home 
B 3 
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of mortality ;—even the idea shudders me ; I drop my 
pen! Five hundred cards were issued for the grandest 
féte that St. James’s square ever beheld; fifty orange 
trees are still wanted for the Pomona staircase ; when 
a deep and piercing scream is heard from the Paphian 
chamber ; while the clock, alike ready to warn the sons 
of pleasure to meet, or warn them to meet no more, 
strikes eleven ;—violent spasms seize the lovely frame of 
Clara Ormsby; and the same breeze that carries her 
deep drawn sighs on the ambient air, carries also the 
titter, the laugh, and badinage, of the expecting flutter 
of pleasure. No liqueur,no bathing, nor unrobing, alleviates 
the violent tearing of a death-like complaint ; the room 
is filled by the sons of Esculapius, who enter but to hear, 
to pity, or prescribe, and depart ;—the situation of the 
lovely Clara Ormsby is such, that at length a prejudiced 
old Dowager hints at the necessity of sending for one 
who is never sent for, till his fatal presence is the 
last, the only anchor that poor mortality can cleave 
to. The lovely Clara Ormsby starts not at the un- 
welcome guest ; for one of her boasted perfections was 
strength of mind; the pangs of torment had stormed, 
ami spent their rage, and ended in a fatal calm, which 
left her, it is true, composure to attend to the last sad 
offices. 

It is not the place to enquire here, if a death-bed 
repentance could atone for all the mischiefs of Pharo 
and Vingt-un; for the bad example she had set her 
children ; for Clara was a mother; but the reverend 
absolver thought it necessary to request her to die, for- 
giving every body, and in charity with all the world. 
The sacrament was prepared, and the question again 
put. I forgive every one, uttered the plaintive Clara, 
save my ungrateful son; he has married against my 
consent. 

There must be no exception, said the reverend man. 
Him then, exclaimed the yet irritated Ormsby, I never 
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can, nor ever will forgive. Then can I not administer this 
holy unction. What! exclaimed the fair sinner, forgive 
him who has dishonoured his family and me? never. 
In vain did the holy man expostulate ; the frenzied Clara 
bade him proceed; her passion hastened the pangs of 
death ; vengeance rattled in her throat, and the once 
lovely, fascinating Clara breathed her last. 

Where now is the blazing meteor of fashion, the mould 
of beauty? where are the loud plaints of regret for her 
absence’? They are not heard; the circumstances of 
her death are too dreadful for fashionable cars. The 
men who brought Jaurels for her shrine remember her 
only as the Goddess of Vanity; her own sex congratulate 
themselves on her absence, as on the release from a rival ; 
and those who pity and deplore her fate are those whom 
no cards of invitation could ever reach to join the parties 


of Clara Ormsby. C, 
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THE GOSSIPER. 


Pe 
NO. XXX. 
I 


The subsequent Letter proves the egregious folly of those 
parents who give up thetr property to their children, and 
the unreasonableness of expecting them to incur the risk of 
so great a sacrifice. 


TO THE GOSSIPER. 





Sir, 
I am infirm, oppressed with years, banished to 


the country, where I am left to the care of two or three 
servants, without feeling for my age, or my infirmities, 
who would soon forget me, if I were not importunate ; 
in fine, I was left to their compassion, which was se 
little excited, that they treated with cruel neglect the 
abject state to which their master had reduced me. 
Alas! that which afflicted me the most, which occasioned 
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all the bitterness of my sorrow, was, that this master of 
whom I speak shall I name him to you, Sir *———he 
is my son. Nevertheless, what have I done to this son? 
He was the last of six children ; I was not rich, but I 
loved him tenderly ; and, in the education that I gave 
him, my economy and the resources of my paternal 
love supplied the place of riches ; he answered my cares. 
IT sent him to Paris to follow the profession of the law ; 
I almost deprived myself of the necessaries of life to 
support him in his profession. He made some progress 
in it, which acquired him the esteem of those who knew 
him ; and, as he was tolerably accomplished, ‘and in- 
dustrious, a rich lady, whose affairs he managed, had so 
good an opinion of him, that she offered him her daughter, 
if, in marrying her, he could prove himself possessed of 
a moderate fortune. This very moderate property was 
in my hands ; it consisted of two small estates, which 
descended, and were part of my patrimony, and part of 
my savings; from the revenue of which he had been 
advanced, and I had been enabled to subsist. He wrote 
to me concerning the proposition of the lady, pointed 
out all the advantages of the match, and said, that his 
fortune depended upon me alone. It could not be more 
secure ; I went to town, and immediately agreed to 
give him half of what IT had, and to secure to him the re- 
mainder. His marriage was consummated some time 
after; and he quitted the bar for more lucrative em- 
ployments. My son wanted a considerable sum of money ; 
he borrowed it, but he wanted still more. I was at that 
time satisfied with his conduct: I am simple, and full of 
frankness ; I believed him more attentive to my repose 
than myself; and in selling what remained, to supply 
his wants, I could only see that the property changed its 
nature without changing its master. According to his 
desire, I sold it, without making any provision for myself: 
the thing was done solely between ourselves ; and, in 
the appropriation of the money, he succeeded beyond 
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even his most sanguine hopes.—————He then wished 
to live without more labour; his house was altered ; 
he assumed the most dignified deportment ; friends of 
rank succeeded to those he had at first ; he insensibly mis- 
trusted these last, whose society appeared tohim too vulgar, 
and began at length to blush for me, I perceived it ; but 
thought I deceived myself; I was ill, and he neglected 
me ; his servants, from his example, neglected me also. 
Such conduct gave me a great deal of uneasiness. I 
requested him to come to my chamber; where he had 
not been for several days; he came: I complained of 
the little attention they paid me. You are difficult, father, 
said he. ‘This is the first time you have told me so, replied 
J; and your answer astonishes me. Were you not to 
blame to send for me to quarrel with me, as you do with 
allthe world, said he. When your health is better, I. 
advise you to reside in the country; you will be more 
tranquil there than here; I lead a life which does not 
suit you, and neither one nor the other will then be 
incommoded. After this, he left me, while a valet, who. 
heard him, turned his head, and laughed at my forlorn 
condition. My son’s conduct shocked me; the be- 
haviour of his valet pierced me to the heart. I saw what 
I was going to be ; I comprehended that I was no more 
than a stranger in my son's house, and that at length 
he and I were two indifferent persons. I kept my bed 
some days; I afterwards rose ; my strength returned a 
little ; I dressed myself in the best manner I could. They 
were going te dine ; I heard the voice of some one, and 
called for help; I was answered; but no one came. 
I then tried to go down stairs with the assistance of my 
cane, and I was half-way down the stair-case when my 
son appeared at the door of his apartment. What do 
you do there? said he in a rude tone. What fancy takes 
* you? Ihave company, Are you in a state to appear 
before them? Are you afraid that we should not send 
you your dinner’? Lead back my father, added he, ad- 
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dressing his valet-de-chambre ; and then retarned to 
his chamber. For me, I remained immoveable, anid 
tears came into my eyes. The valet pretended to assist 
me up stairs, by telling me I was still an active man of 
my years ; I made no answer to the raillery of ‘this man, 
who insulted me in performing his office ; grief made me 
mute ; I returned in the utmost dejection: I was ill; 
and asked for wine ; a quarter of an hour after, they 
brought me some, with cold soup, of which I did ‘not 
taste ; nor of the rest of my dinner, which was brought 
too late. I concladed the day with the most overwhelming 
confusion of ideas that can be imagined ; my sighs were 
every moment intermixed with tears. Where shall I 
go? said I to myself, sorrowfally. I possess nothing 
Which belongs to me ; I am stript of every thing! Ne- 
vertheless, I resolved to leave my son’s house the next 
day ; I could no longer breathe in it ; 1 was dying there ; 
I proposed to refer my case to a friend. With this design, 
I rose rather sooner than usual, and dressed myself: 
without doubt, they informed my son; for he entered 
my chamber at the time I was preparing to leave it- 
Where are you going, father? said he. To find a charit- 
able friend, who will give me food with kindness ; you 
know 1 have nothing of my own; my tenderness for 
you has deprived me of all. Let us put an end to all 
these explanations, replied he then with warmth; you 
are wrong, my father; you might have suggested a 
thousand things to yourself; yon are at an advanced 
age ; you have almost always lived in a small provincial 
town ; and your ideas, your manners, are so different 
from fashionable life, that you should be the first to be 
distasted with the company which resorts here ; but you 
do not feel this, although I do. It is not necessary to 
inform every one that I am followed as a man of fortune ; 
which is known as soon as seen; and, in addition to 
the wrong you do me ; you have the madness of always 
wishing to shew yourself; therefore let us separate with- 
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out quarrelling, without stunning others with our little 
family cavils. I will order my servants to conduct you 
immediately to my country-house ; you will there be 
master, and no way incommoded ; [ will call on you, 
and see-you from time to time, and you shall want for 
nothing. In this manner my son separated from me ; 
he quitted me without embracing me; not the smallest 
word of kindness, like that of father, escaped him ; his 
lips pronounced it not, nor did his heart feel it; he 
withdrew without being affected either at the dejection 
in which he left me, or at the sad silence which I pre- 
served, or the tears that he saw streaming from my 
eyes. Clothes were brought me; I was told to go down 
stairs ; and placed, almost senseless, in a chaise ; whicly 
conducted me into the country ; where I have languished 
for nearly two years; where my son has not been as he 
promised ; in fine, where [I live entirely deprived of 


- consolation, and. often even of every thing necessary 


to existence. ener, 


re 


We easily fall into the habits of those with whom we 


; associate ; and no ill accrues from it, when they are 





0 


_ neither wicked, nor dangerous. This is called weakness ; 
_ but facile people are always loved. They are said to 
_ have no character; those who profane this word, and 
- who confound it with a fanciful obstinacy, almost always 


want it. Let them put this character to the proof, in 
sustaining its absent and disgraced friends. But com- 


" plaisanee, in the ordinary relations of life, is a proof of 
_ extent of mind: to dwell upon little things is to evince 
_ confined notions. The most happy women are those 
‘who have married men of genius; they are the more 


willingly led as they are always masters of themselves ; 
they put themselves under the dominion of another, 


when they are free to act. 
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STR EDMUND; 


A FRAGMENT. 
a 


“ A tale of the times of old; the deeds of days of other years.’’ 
OSSIAN. _ 
i 


Twice had Sir Edmund’s horse fallen ; twice had he 
broken the reverie of his master, who, careless of the 
driving sleet, and the pitchy darkness of the night, still 
continued to proceed ; his limbs were stiff with intense 
cold, and at length the fierce spirit of the knight was 
nearly overcome ; he found himself utterly unable to 
proceed ; and he alighted from his charger, in order to 
warm his sinking frame by the exercise of walking. The 
depth of the snow prevented his intention ; he stood still 
for a few moments; and gave himself up to reflection. 
“ What!” said he to himself, “ shall the mighty Sir Edmund, 
before whose arm whole hosts of Saracens have so often 
retreated,—-shall a knight of the Cross, who has endured 
all the rage and peril of the battle, sink before the 
northern blast? Shall I who have escaped destruction 
in the very jaws of death,—who have now returned to 
receive the reward of my toils, become the prey of warring 
elements ?. Forbid it, oh power of mercy! Thy shield 
was before me in the day of carnage and slaughter ; 
Oh! let me yet live to rescue my Elfrida from the arms 
of the villain Wolfrid.” Again he exerted his remaining 
strength, and mounted his steed; who, as if conscious 
that the fate of his master depended upon his exertions, 
dashed forward through the snow with amazing power 
and swiftness. 

Sir Edmund once more held in his panting charger ; 
he had heard a hollow sound strike upon his ear, as if 
a bell had been tolled at a little distance from him; 
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he listened with anxiety ;—again he heard the welcome 
sound, which seemed almost at hand; it was evidently 
the bell of some convent, which was now tolling for 
the vesper prayers. His horse obeyed his motion, and 
pleased as himself to hear the well known sound of 
relief, once more bounded forward. 

The sound of the bell directed Sir Edmund, and, ina 
short time, he arrived at the gate of a large building, 
which was what he had supposed it to be, a convent. 
With difficulty, he alighted; his bloedless limbs threatened 
to refuse their office ; but atlength he succeeded in ringing 
the gate bell. The sound of merriment proceeded from 
within, and the first peal was disregarded by the inhabi- 
tants of the house. Again he pulled with violence, and 
after numerous interrogations, and much scrutiny, was 
admitted within the gate. ‘“ Monk,” said Sir Edmund, 
“ [ have here a faithful beast, who has suffered with me 
the inclement batterings of the storm: and if you will see 
him comfortably housed, and plentifully fed, this purse 
shall be yours,” ‘“‘ Your horse,” Sir Knight, said the 
monk, taking the purse, ‘“ shall receive every attention; I 
will myself be his feeder.” The knight was now con- 
ducted to an apartment, where the Abbot and his monks 
were seated round the board, which was loaded with 
luxuries ; ill seeming the banquet of religious discipli- 
nants. At his entrance, all rose from their seats ; and the 
attention of Sir Edmund was attracted by a youth, who, 
clad in armour, started from the table ; and, as if seized 
with some sudden disorder, covered his face with his 
cloak, and rushed from the apartment. 

“ Let not my presence disturb any of this assembly,” said 
the knight, “ Ionly ask the rights of hospitality for a 
few hours, until I and my horse can recruit our exhausted 
strength and spirits.” “ Knight of the cross,” answered 
the Abbot, “ for your armour bespeaks your order, you 
are welcome ; be seated near the fire. The young man 
you have seen is also a stranger; and is doubtless takes 
VOL. XVI. N. 5S, e 
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suddenly ill; excuse my absence for a little time, till I 
enquire into the nature of his disorder.” Sir Edmund 
obeyed ; and soon the genial warmth restored life and 
vigour to his almost inanimate frame. 

The Abbot soon returned, and brought an account 
that the stranger who had that night arrived at the con- 
vent, and, like Sir Edmund, claimed protection from the 
storm, was afflicted with a sudden and violent disorder ; 
and one of the monks was dispatched to his assistance. 
Sir Edmund, after a little time, wished to retire to rest; 
and the attentive Abbot, taking a lamp, offered to con- 
duct him to his chamber. The storm still continued with 
unabated fury; and as the knight followed his guide 
through the long and winding passages, the rapid current 
of air almost extinguished the quivering lamp. One 
circumstance strangely awakened the suspicions of Sir 
Edmund ; looking by chance behind him, as he followed 
the Abbot, he caught a glance of the figure in armour, 
and which was evidently the same that arose from the 
board at his entrance; it now crossed the gallery on 
which they wete passing. This employed his thoughts 
after the Abbot had left him. “ If this stranger,” thought 
he, “ was so very ill, it is strange he should be at this 
hour wandering about this cheerless mansion.” He laid 
himself on the bed, without pulling off his armour; and 
placed his sword by his side. Unused to the attacks of 
fear and suspicion, sleep soon closed his eyelids ; his 
dreams were disturbed ; he beheld in fancy his Elfrida 
standing by his side ; he prepared to rush into her arms, 
when suddenly his enemy, Wolfrid, rushed between 
them, and drawing his sword, plunged it into the breast 
of the fainting female ; and then turned his rage upon 
the knight ; who, to his unspeakable horror, found his 
own sword far beyond his reach. He was roused from 
his slumber by the violence of his emotions ; and beheld 
the armed stranger quickly retreating towards the door 
ef the apartment. Sir Edmund started from the bed, 
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seized his sword, and taking the lamp from the table, 
rushed after him. Again he caught a glimpse of the 
mysterious stranger descending the stair-oase with quick 
steps, holding a drawn sword in his hand. “ By heaven, 
I will unfathom this mystery,” exclaimed Sir Edmund, 
and followed the sound of the footsteps.—--He drew 
nearer and nearer; and at length, at the turning of an 
4 angle, caught hold of his cloak ; it yielded to his grasp, 
and he held it in his hand ;—he stopped, and holding the 
light nearer, discovered it to be the well known mantle of 
his rival Wolfrid. “ Accursed villain!” exclaimed Sir Ed- 
3’ mund, “ thy intent was murder.” All the preceding cir- 
Z cumstances rushed upon his memory; and he now easily 
4 accounted for the indisposition of the supposed stranger 
at supper. He placed the lamp upon a pedestal, for it 
: impeded his progress ; and grasping his sword, rushed 
. onward by the light of the moon, which faintly glim- 
: mered through the arched windows ;—fainter and fainter 
he heard the retreating tread; and soon he had lost all 
chance of overtaking the flying miscreant.—He paused, 
unknowiug how to act; and listened to catch any sound 
which might direct him:—A soft murmur rose on his 
ear; he advanced a few paces; it was the sound of 
music ; he followed it; oft-the sound seemed lost; 
again it burst upon his ear, and at length he arrived 
at the door on the other side of which the delightful 
harmonist seemed to be placed. He gently opened it ; 
clothed in mourning garments sat a female, whose fin- 
gers, gently drawn over the strings of a half decayed 
harp, produced the heaven-breathing notes he had heard. 
At his eritrance, the female raised her head. Good 
heaven! what was the emotion of Sir Edmund at be- 
holding, not a stranger, as he had expected, but, his 
lost Eifrida! Nor was the surprise of Elfrida less moderate ; 
she obeyed the first impulse of her heart, and rushed 
into the outstretched arms of the knight. While Sir 
Fdmund held his beloved to his bosom, he thought got 
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of danger ; but a lond and frantic scream, breaking from 
Elfrida, aroused him; and, with a convulsive start, she 
dashed her lover to the other side of the apartment. 
The knight was alarmed, and astonished; but his sur- 
prise ceased, when he beheld the villain Wolfrid retiring 
once more in confusion. 

Sir Edmund rushed forward. “Turn, tarn, infernal 
traitor,” he shouted, and meet thy reward. Wolfrid 
found it was impossible to escape, and he faced his an- 
tagonist ; they fought, but the arm of justice prevailed ; 
Wolfrid soon lay prostrate at the feet of the enraged 
Sir Edmund. R. Porrer. 


ae 
IMAGINATION. 


Imagination has more charms in writing than in speaking : 
her great wings must be confined to enter asaloon. When 
she is too lively, or too ardent, we must stop her career ; 
for too much fire in conversation is revolting, too much 
fancy is wounding, too much wit is humiliating. To please, 
we must know how to condescend, and place ourselves 
within the reach of the million. 


TE a 


BOOKS. 


We often hear it said—Let us burn all our books, let 
us return to a state of ignorance. Notetall. Since you 
are removed from barbarism, and know the refinements 
ef society ; it will, on the contrary, be better that you 
should be more enlightened ; you are only half instructed, 
be so completely: with the aid of knowledge, you will 
become good people again. Comparison, jndgement, 
information, will conduct you as well as natural instinct. 
Do we not derive from learning the power of analysing 
what we feel ? 
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RECITAL 
OF A WOMAN OF RANK; 


AS INTERESTING AS IT IS SINGULAR. 





Translated and abridged from the French of Marivaux ; whose 
writings have been admired from the near resemblance of 
their style to that of our celebrated STERNE. 








Continued from page 327. 


At length, age came upon me; I was no longer youth- 
ful, nor could artifice make me appear young: my coun- 
tenance could no longer be disguised ; yet some consolation 
still remained : I was healthy, embonpoint, and conceived 
myself very lovely; not lovely as a young woman, but 
charms have different characters, and has not an ac- 
complished woman, of a certain age, her attractions ? 
{n this way, I strove to tranquillize my mind ; and indeed 
I supported myself with this idea a long time ;—I was so 
well convinced of my power, and satisfied with my ac- 
complishments, that I soon overacted my part; and every 
resource being exhausted, was obliged to return to reason, 
and see exactly what I was. Behold me then old, ac- 
knowledged to be so by myself; with those wrecks of 
beauty which shew that the person has been handsome. 
Well, since I must say it, these remains of beauty atill 
flattered me ; I confess, it was very foolish ; but it is also 
the history of all women: we are coquets when lovely; 
and coquets when our beauty is faded : in the first instance, 
we strive to win affection ; in the second, we endeavour 
to shew that we have deserved to be loved. 

In this manner, I often aimed at the agreeable, and 
sometimes dared to hope I should please, which threw a 
ridiculousness into my actions, and drew upon me strong 
reprehension. c3 
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Going one day to visit a lady who the evening before 
had been with me and others on a party of pleasure; 
I was informed she was not at home, but was expected 
shortly to return. I entered her closet to wait for her, 
and sought on her shelves for a book to amuse myself ; 
from which a billet fell on the floor; I picked it up, opened 
it, and was not deceived in my suspicions of its being a 
love-epistle ; but what I should not have devined, it 
was writien in derision of me by a man who had ap- 
peared so full of regard and attention to me, and whose 
company I had sought for more than that of any per- 
son in the world: read in what manner he évinced 
his gratitude :— 

“ In the name of our love,. my dear friend, break off 
your acquaintance with this old Madame de ****; you 
will do me an eminent service ; for I hate her as much 
as Ilove you. Do you know why she followed us yes- 
terday into the alley in which we were walking? you 
would not guess it;—she became suddenly enamoured of 
me; and this love has been unfortunately occasioned 
by my civility. Plague on politeness! Would you im- 
agine, that in leaving a party, I should have had the 
misfortune to do her a favour without intending it, because 
you had just squeezed my hand, and conveyed a pleasure 
tomy feelings, which softened all my expressions, and 
would have induced me to do a favour to my great grand- 
mother, had she been present. This good lady has construed 
my distraction into attention, and has commenced her 
love-suit without any other form. Thus I am burthened 
with her officiousness. What shall I do with this anti- 
quated lady? Spare me the embarrassment of being cruel. 
Must I request her to cease tormenting me. Quarrel 
with her, my love, in order to deliver me from her ; and, 
if that be not sufficient, tell her that I slander her, and 
that I know her age. Farewell, my angel; [ adore you 
and will swear it to you in a quarter of an hour-”’—After 
having read the billet, I refolded it very properly ; and 
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immediately went away to meditate upon my adventure. 
After many reflections, many projects of vengeance, many 
sighs, and much shame, I concluded—————alas ! I con- 
cluded that I was very old, and calculated to frighten 
rather than to charm the other sex. A month after this 
sad disclosure, I made another discovery, a great deal 
more important, of which I had never dreamt. 

My husband and myself were invited to dine at afriend’s ; 
we went at the time appointed. The porter let us enter 
without saying a word ; I went up stairs ; met a waiting 
woman, who wept, and passed without seeing me; dis- 
turbed at the meaning of this, I reached the lady's 
chamber with whom I was intimate, and with whom I 
had a reciprocal confidence ; I saw her in an arm-chair, 
and as soon as I perceived her, I ran to surprise, and 
embrace her ;—I threw myself round her neck; in an 
instant, I heard cries and sobs in an adjoining closet, 
and I saw that I was embracing a dead woman. All my 
blood froze in my veins; Tf fell upon her, and fainted 
away; my shrieks drew from the closet her husband, 
and a son, ten years of age, Priests arrived ; my hus- 
band entered ; they recovered me ; Lopened my eyes at 
the moment they were carrying away the corps of my 
friend ; I still tremble at it; her head was inclining 
downwards ; I saw her countenance: Heaven! how 
different it was from what I had seen it but three days 
before! The apoplexy, of which she died, had con- 
founded, and destroyed every feature. I was almost obliged 
to be carried to my coach, and went to bed as soon as I 
reached home. A _ thousand sad thoughts came across 
my mind ; and, for the first time, I remembered that I 
was destined to dic. Alas! my friend had not had 
time to make this useful reflection. 

A very melancholy event affected me still more deeply. 
My husband was ill, and died some time after; full of 
friendship, for which I was more indebted to the goodness 
of his character than to my attentions. A thousand times 
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I asked him pardon for not having given him sufficient 
and lively testimonies of my regard. 

I entirely gave up all that is called pleasure in the 
world; I no more made visits, except to a certain number 
of retired females; whom I joined in their devout duties ; 
but I soon separated from their society ; they spoke only 
of their Director, and passed their lives in doubts; which 
required his presence as soon as he had quitted them ; 
and that they should return to him, after having seen 
him ; and that they should send to beg him to return, 
when they could not go to him. I foundagreat deal of im- 
perfection in this eternal want of the creature to love 
the Creator: [thought I perceived in it, that the fiesh 
was more devout than the spirit. 

One of these directors died ; and the lady to whom he 
belonged thought of becoming mad for him. Her pious 
despair offended me ; I withdrew to the country ; where 
I made my ordinary sojourn, and where my rector takes 
care of my conscience, without having any thing to do 
with my heart. wr 





CONDUCT. 


To conduct yourself well, take care to reflect ; but 
follow an impulse of instinct. Every one feels this impulse ; 
seize the moment; take your course; itis by inspiration 
that you will do just what you ought to do. 


i 
ORIGINALITY. 


An original is often a good-natured fellow: his origi- 
nality is founded upon the certainty that he has of his 
character, which makes him neglect accustomed manners: 
he may perhaps have a great many defects; but he will 
neither be deceitful, nor certainly fawning. 
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THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE, 
BY H. FINN. 


Se EA 
LETTER VI. 
ALBERT TO ULRIC. 
Continuation from p. 311. 





I rose uninjured by my fall; but the unfriendly foam 
from many a mounting billow, came rushing o'er me. I 
crept to a distance from the edge of the lake along the 
sand, and luckily discovered, that the beach was suf- 
ficiently broad to shield me from the beating spray, I 
now listened again, in expectation of hearing some sounds 
indicative of distress; yet nothing but the howling winds, 
and dashing waves, were distinguishable to my ear. 
Shivering, fatigued, and weakened, I endeavoured to 
find a shelter from the boisterous elements ; and fortune 
blessed me with the discovery of a cavern, deep hollowed 
in the cliff: here I determined to await in patience the 
arrival of the morning. Each active sense was gradually 
subdued beneath the softening power of slumber; and 
sweet oblivion pressed its leaden signet on my closing 
lids ; but my harrassed spirits refused to accept its per- 
fect influence ; and a confused knowledge of my situation» 
frequently mingled with my visionary sensations, ren- 
dered me susceptible of a quick enfranchisement from 
the power of sleep ; consequently, I was soon awakened 
by the hum of human voices nearme. I had crept to 
the extremity of the cave for safety, and the interior 
was long and lofty. The first impulse that animated my 
partial recollection, was to demand “ Who’s there !” but 
as my returning senses grew more collective, I felt the 
impropriety of such a proceeding. I now turned my 
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observation towards the cause of my disquiet; by the 
light of a few sticks, which had been kindled to a 
flame near the entrance, I discovered two men, habited 
like seamen, and seated near the fire. The wind still 
blew loud, and vehement; and sweeping the flame in 
various directions, prevented my obtaining an accurate 
view of their features: its turbulence also denied me 
a knowledge of their conversation as they spoke in 
low and whispering tones ; yet a slight cessation of the 
gale, afforded me at intervals the following fragments 
of their discourse,‘ Better wash the blood from : 
he struggled much ;—my third stab, he died.—Wrecked 
so nigh the shore,—fortunate.” “Ha! ha! ha! foolish 
megrims, my lord!” I heard, and shuddered, conjec- 
turing the horrid tale that had been unfolded but by 
imperfect relation ; and beheld, with all the terror re- 
ality could excite, the scene imagination pictured. Con- 
quering, however, my natural and habitual impetuosity, 
I restrained the desire to discover myself, and silently 
watched their every action. They prepared to take their 
departure, and lighting a torch with the expiring embers, 
quitted with cautious steps the cavern. 

Anxious to know more of their character and intents, 
than could be gleaned from their disjointed sentences, 
I decided upon following them; and stepping lightly 
o'er the sand, remained near enough to gather more 
distinctly their conversation, without the hazard of dis- 
closure. Although both were clothed in the coarse garb 
of mariners, one, from the decisive tone of authority in 
which he spoke, appeared the superior in intellect, and 
manner ; the title too which had been bestowed upon 
him in the cavern, left no doubt of his pre-eminence 
in station, 

“ Fool!” exclaimed he, whom I judged to be the 
master, “ how often must I repeat, that no living witness 
now remains to contradict my story, detect the falsehood, 
vr to claim the wealth?” “ Still,” replied the other 
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“ the Child may .” “ Be dumb,” interrupted the 
master; “ you know how I abhor the recollection of the 
brat ; yet you will continue to stun me with the grating 
subject. In the thickest of the fight, and where the 
battle raged most fierce, I threw the Child; a troop of 
cavalry galloped o'er the spot the instant after; and——’” 

I was prevented from hearing the conclusion of the 
sentence, by stumbling over the fragment of an oar 
that had floated high upon the beach. I arose ; but the 
noise I made in falling had alarmed them; and before 
I could recover myself, was felled to the earth by the 
athletic arm of him who appeared the servant; where 
I lay senseless for some minutes, from the blow. When 
I regained recollection, I found myself prostrate still, 
and the torch not quite extinguished, nigh me. I con- 

















jectured that the cause of their quitting me without 


exacting the forfeiture of existence, was occasioned by 
alarm at some approaching danger. ‘Taking the torch, I 
endeavoured to trace my progress towards some habitable 
spot, contrary to the rout the strangers had taken. I was 
proceeding with a hasty step along the strand, when my 
observation was arrested by numerous fragments, which 
convinced me of the supposition, that some vessel had 
been wrecked by the unsparing tempest. Searching 
minutely along the shore to discover some proof of guilt 
with which the bosoms of my late companions were 
fraught ; and concluding from their approximation to 
the spot, and dark allusions, that this might possibly 
have been the scene of their bloody actions, I beheld 
a form extended on the sand, enveloped in white gar- 
ments, and apparently lifeless ; it proved to be a female, 
and as I turned her features to my view, their exquisite 
loveliness, even in the pallid hue of death, engrossed 
my admiration; whilst her situation imperiously demanded 
my most prompt exertion; for, upon placing my hand upon 
her heart, an almost imperceptible pulse vibrated beneath 
it! Raising herin my arms, I placed her fragile form 
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across my shoulder, venturing to believe the attitude 
might promote resuscitation; and seizing the torch, 
continued to explore my only path witha celerity that 
anxiety for the existence of my beauteous burden only 
could inspire. My fervent wishes to encounter some 
habitation were fortunately granted; and I knocked 
violently at the rude portal of a fisher’s hut. My agi- 
tation prevented my noticing a light in the window ; 
and the door was thrown open quickly by the pro- 
prietor, whose silvery locks, thinned by the hand of 
time, and sun-dyed features, declared a life long passed 
in toil. 

On entering, I found a variety of characters seated 
before a large fire, chiefly consisting of mariners, and 
fishermen. ‘“ Welcome, sir, to the humble hut of Pierre,” 
exclaimed the old man. “ Spare ceremony, I beseech 
you,” Ireplied; “and lend your aid to restore animation 
to this female heart.” Each spectator now seemed 
anxious to become serviceable; and I had soon the 
felicity of beholding her check tinted with the faint 
flush of returning life——-I must pause awhile ;—until 
my strength allows me to continue. 


ie 


LETTER VI. 


MICHAEL, THE MONK, TO JUAN VINDICI. 


Strut, tardy! still neglectful, Juan ! how long through 
thy dull delay must I contemplate pleasures in my reach, 
yet taste them not; hear the soft melody of her voice 
that I could modulate at will, yet list in silence ; feel 
the cold modesty of her demeanour, which I might 
transform to the warm embrace of love, and yet endure 
with patience? Oh! lovely Katherine, where (though 
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each excellence selected separate from all the beauties of 
Vienna to form a perfect whole were joined), where 
would be its worth when set beside thyself? Sunk below 
the level of mediocrity in the eyes of . Would that 
I dare e’en write my name; to mention it, you know 
the penalty ; beware, keep a strict sentinel for ever on 
your lips, lest they do breathe that name. This habit, 
this suspence, this secresy, wearies me. I will, I must 
be free; release me, Juan, or by ; but I am 
patient. Be like her shadow in the day, like her unseen 
genius in the evening ; be Proteus like to mark her steps, 
and in an unguarded moment, no eye to note, no ear to 
listen, thy task may be accomplished. My pavillion on 
the Danube’s bank must be her home. Deposit your reply 
at the fifth column from the altar, 








sacha achachaslalt 
———— 
LETTER VIII. 
VINDICI TO THE MONK. 

What has become of your policy? You know it is not 
wise to threaten me. I know you too well; you think we 
abhor each other; yet you deign to ask favours of me. 
I to bestow them on you, and the reverse; why? Our mu- 
tual safety depends upon it. Conjoined, we plan, execute, 
and are secure ; divided, we are nothing ; perhaps worse ; 
therefore, though I would take your life, and expect no 
less from you, yet I preserve it to secure my own. You 
talk to me of caution, take rather your advice than give it; 
your impatience has much more need of it than my cool- 
ness. Learn from this to mark unpleasing truths; aud, for 
the future, seek not to provoke their utterance. Were I 
to name a few, even in whispering, the thunder would ap- 
pear less loud, or terrible. Have you forgotten Rome, the 
Fontana Felice, in the Piazze dei Termini, on the Virmi- 
nal Mount? By that recollection, know whom to respect. 

V. 
To be continued. 
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ON NOVEL-WRITING AND READING. 


Seana 


ALTHOUGH numerous Essays have been written on this 
subject, a few words more on the same topic may at least 
be entertaining, if not instructive. Many consider a Novel 
the most contemptible species of literature; there is a 
kind of disgrace affixed to the title of these shrimps of 
composition, if they may be so called, which has doubt- 
less deprived the world of many excellent and usefal pro- 
ductions of this kind. A Reader of Novels is supposed to 
have a depraved taste by those who have studied abstruse 
sciences ; and a Writer of them is considered as one who 
is infected with a passion for publication; but whose abi- 
lities could only produce a Novel. Doubtless this species 
of writing has been disgraced by the enormous quantity 
of trash which every year issues from the press; but many 
excellent ears may be selected from this literary chaff. 
Novel-Writers have evinced a profound knowledge of the 
human heart; they have-faithfally described all its move- 
ments; they have exhibited to our view scenes of life and 
manners ; they have set patterns of virtue in the path of 
youth, and torn the veil from the odious face of vice and 
immorality, And if there be many who, instead of at- 
tempting this desirable end, have drawn highly coloured 
seenes of common life,—scenes which never can be real- 
ized, —who have decked out vice with meretricious orna- 
menis and set improper models for youth to follow, shall 
all be condemned alike? “ Shall the righteous perish with 
the wicked” Forbid it, ye who sit enthroned on the ideal 
judgement seat of Parnassus; ye Reviewers, whose busi- 
ness it is to promote the canse of virtue and genius; and 
te condem: the effusions of vice and immorality. 

Evers one mus! confess, that a good Novel is useful as 
a relaxation from severe studies; which, if long continued, 
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would irreparably injure the mental faculties: if then in- 
struction can be mingled with amusement, they become 
doubly desirable. 

We find that men who have excelled in the most im- 
portant branches of literature, have not thought it beneath 
them to compose one of these Moral Victions; and whilst 
the admirable productions of Richardson, and such novels 
as The Vicar of Wakeficld, and Robinson Crusoe, con- 
tinue to be imitated, the writer of novels cannot be other- 
wise considered than as serviceable to socicty. 

Can that man’s education be said to be finished,—can 
he be considered a man of general knowledge who is un- 
acquainted with the novels of Fielding, Sterne, or Smol- 
lett? I should have a mean opinion of that man’s feelings 
who is not pleased with that inimitable work of Cervantes, 
the renowned Don Quixotte. Who is there, after having 
read the modern productions of Miss Porter, that has not 
felt his heart amended, his faculties improved, and his ex- 
ertions to reach the temple of virtue assisted ? 

Who is there that has not wept at the fate of Wallace, 
and the misfortunes of Thaddeus? Who has not felt a 
wish to imitate these exquisite patterns of virtue? More 
instruction, I doubt not, may be received by perusing a 
good novel than a hundred lessons of rigid morality can 
give, written in a stiff and pompous style :—the one, by 
easy and imperceptible degrees, finds its way to the heart; 
the other is too apt to give distaste by its affected cor- 
rectness, Or pompous declamation. . 

Let us now proceed to mention some novels which 
may be put into the hands of youth, not as books of 
amusement only, but of instruction and example. The first 
which will be found to interest, and at the same time in- 
struct the youthful mind, is Robinson Crusoe; a story 
which, old as it is, still maintains its popularity, and is 
excellent in its kind. To this let us add the Vicar of 
Wakefield, the Tales of the Genii; which are indeed ele- 
gant lessons of morality ; and many others of equal merit. 
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In more advanced age, the novels of Fielding are admi- 
rably calculated to give the young reader a knowledge of 
the world; and such as the Scottish Chiefs, and ‘Thaddeus | 
of Warsaw, cannot fail to awaken the heart to acts of 
bravery and virtue. Mrs. West’s novel, the Loyalists, is a ' 
work which contains excellent morality ; and the events : 
she has recorded excite in the reader a wish to know 4 
more of the period in which they happened. Thus an his- 
torical novel may be considered a stimulus to increase 
the spirit of historical enquiry in the minds of youth; and 
I hope that what has now been said wilil, in some mea- : 
sure, remove the censure and indifference to which this } 
species of literature has been subject. ' 
i 
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MATILDA; A FRAGMENT. f 

a 
“ Wuenre is my son?” cried the agonized Matilda to a 
wearied soldier, who had arrived in the hamlet from the S 
field of death—‘* Where is my son? where is my Fre- 
deric ?”—But ere he could reply, she had rushed past him 
with the swiftness of despair. The moon was riding high ; ; 
but dark and heavy clouds hurried in wild succession 
over her face; the wind groaned dismally through the 
neighbouring forests, and the heavy peals of thunder that 
continually rumbled among the mountains, rolling in long 
reverberations round the horizon, mingled at length with 
the sullen echo of distant cannon, that, from the opposite 
direction, even now at intervals burst upon the air. Well 
did the elemental gloom accord with the scenes of death 
and desolation that war had spread around ; and a pra- 
phetic horror chilled to the heart of the wretched Matilda ; 
but her soul roused to desperation by the last agonies of 
suspense, she flew across the heath, with wild unequal 
steps, towards the fatal field, calling every instant on the 
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name of her son, in the piercing accent of unutterable 
grief. She had not proceeded far when a voice passed her 
on the wind; she paused she listened——she gasped 
for breath a deep hollow moan succeeded ; and the 
next moment she fancied that; in a half-stifled voice, she 
heard her own name pronounced ; she turned, and beheld 
at some little distance, an object gleaming in the momen- 
tary moon-beam: she darted to the spot,—she knew him, 
it was indeed her son,—her Frederic, lying with his head 
pillowed on a stone, all stained with his blood, and pant- 
ing for breath. “ My Frederic!” she faintly shrieked, and 
sunk beside him, bathing her face in the crimson torrent 
that rolled down his cheek. He recovered sufficiently to 
know her, but could only articulate—‘ My mother! oh!” 
my dear, dear mother! we must part ” ere death 
had sealed his lips for ever. 

Matilda had fainted ;—but the gale that blew fresh and 
strong across her bosom, and the rain that fell upon her 
countenance in large and heavy drops, recalled her at 
once to animation, and the acute perception of her misery. 
She laid her hand upon his bosom,——she pressed his lips 
with her’s, all was still, and cold.——Ah! it was the 
icy coldness of death. “ They have murdered thee too, 
my son!”—she cried, frantic with horror :—“ they have 
murdered thee, my only Frederic !—O my husband! my 
father! ye could not satiate these fiends of blood ! O! why 
have they spared me alone to life and to distraction? But, 
no!—TI too will fall by the sword ;—the God of Mercy will 
forgive me.”—In saying this, she had seized the point of 
the weapon steeped in gore, which was still hanging in 
the cold grasp of Frederick, but at that moment the An- 
gel of Death, descending from the throne of Mercy, re- 
leased her troubled spirit, and conducted it to the man- 
sions of eternal peace. Z. 

Dec, 11th, 1813. 
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ANECDOTES 
OF INTERESTING FEMALES. 


——— —— 
NO. t. 
a 


The fatal Consequences of Concealed Affection. 


A young person, dying of grief, at being obliged to 
part from her lover, must affect the mind of sensibility 
more than instances of madness from excess of love. 
The daughter of Mrs. ****, who kept an hotel, was 
accomplished and beautiful ; and, to the charms of her 
person, united the most interesting qualities. This 
young female, who had neither coquetry, nor self-love, 
nor weakness, to reproach herself with, though she 
was extremely pretty, could not protect her heart against 
the lovely physiognomy, and above all against the merit 
of a student in medicine; but she concealed her passion 
with such care that no one ever perceived it; not even 
him who was the happy object of it. This attachment, 
as estimable as rare, lasted several years; at the end of 
which the young man returned to his native country, 
At the time of his departure,. he presented himself to 
take leave of his hostesses ; the mother, observing that 
her daughter was very serious, and stood aside, said to 
her—why then, Miss, don’t you wish the gentleman a 
good journey, with whom we have had so much reason 
to be satisfied? This interesting young female, who 
was endeavouring to hide the anguish of her heart, drew 
near the object whom she secretly loved more than life, 
and, in embracing him, said to him, in an affecting tone 
of voice—Adieu, Sir! These words made so mournful 
an impression upon her, and increased her passion to such 
a degree, that she suddenly lost the use of speech, and 
died three days afier, pronouncing, in a feeble tone, 
Adieu Sir!!! 
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SEDUCTION. 


A young female, who had thoughtlessly conceived the 
most tender attachment, suffered herself to be seduced 
by a promise of marriage ; but scarcely had her seducer 
perceived the consequences of his illicit intercourse, 
than he abandoned for ever the object whom he had 
passionately loved. The unfortunate young creature 
rose early one morning, went to the river’s side, half 
undressed herself, tied a bandage round her eyes, and 
threw herself into the water. Some soldiers observed 
her, ran to her, and carried her, senseless, into the first 
guard-house. When she was somewhat recovered, it 
was only by sobs and a torrent of tears, that she an- 
swered the questions put to her concerning the cause of 
her despair. A respeciable citizen, whom curiosity had 
led to the spot, affected at her beauty and affliction, con- 
ducted her to hisshouse, and, by his earnest entreaties, at 
length obtained her confidence.—He placed her in a con- 
vent, brought her seducer to reason, and had the satisfac- 
tion of marrying her to him who, at first, thought only of 
dishonouring her. 

a I 


ROUSSEAU’S OPINION OF LOVE. 


J. J. Rousseau excuses, in a singular and striking man- 
ner, the inconstancy of the greater part of mankind— 
“ Women, you are very foolish to hope to give consis- 
tency to a passion so frivolous and transient as Love. 
Every thing in nature changes, every thing is in a con- 
tinual flux, and yet you would inspire a constant passion ! 
What right have you to expect to be loved to-day because 
you were loved yesterday? You must first take care to 
preserve the same countenance, the same age, the same 
humour; be always the same; and men will always love 
you, if they can; but to undergo incessant change, and to 
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wish always to be loved, is inconsistent; it is similar to 
wishing that we should every moment cease to love you. 
It is absurd to search for constant hearts, while you your- 
selves are subject to change. The business is not to search 
for constancy; it is to search for, and expect to find dis- 
positions as changeable as yourselves; that is, as change- 
able as nature has made you.” 


i 


A Singular Trait of Honourable Conduct. 


The Stage of the present day affords many examples of 
estimable characters, who have always observed a regu- 
larity of conduct, and deserve to be as much admired for 
their virtues as for their inimitable talents. Out of many, 
the subsequent instance is werthy of being recorded, and 
will serve to illustrate the truth of this opinion.—A young 
actress, belonging to one of the principal theatres in the 
metropolis, was passionately loved by a gentleman, who, 
to the advantages of birth, joined those of fortune, and all 
the perfections of nature. But, notwithstanding these unit- 
ed gifts, he could not seduce, nor any way destroy the 
purity of the object of his affections, although he was cer- 
tain of being beloved in return. The mind of this beautiful 
girl had been stored with the best principles, and she was 
strongly determined never to swerve from them, It cost 
her much to resist a lover, that, from her heart, she loved 
most sincerely. The young gentleman, in despair, at see- 
ing all his presents refused, and obtaining, as the price ‘of 
his ardent love, only a cold assurance of equal tenderness, 
or those innocent freedoms which can only satisfy friend- 
ship, became so delirious in his passion as to wish to es- 
pouse her who had subjugated his senses, and forcibly 
procured his admiration. He was master of nearly all his 
fortune, and could free himself from the authority of his 
father, whom it was, nevertheless, distressing te mortify 
in so important an affair, and for the first time in his life. 
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But how great was his grief, when this estimable woman 
declared, that she would never marry him without the 
consent of his family! The access of his despair alarmed 
this tender and virtuous female, who, in endeavouring to 
calm him, promised, that in a fortnight she would comply 
with his wishes. But, by the most heroical effort, without 
considering that it depended upon herself to become the 
legitimate mistress of a brilliant fortune, and to unite her- 
self to a man whom she loved, she had the courage to 
write to the father of the young man, whom she informed 
that his son, a prey to a foolish passion, was upon the 
point of marrying a theatrical girl; and that, unless he 
drew him from the brink of ruin, in fifteen days it would, 
perhaps, be too late. The father attended, and, delighted 
with the sincerity, the virtues of this amiable young ac- 
tress, consented to the wedding, and took the two lovers 
to his country seat. 
a 
A Parisian, M. de Volsers, was enamoured of a young 
and beautiful woman, named Blanche, from her enchant- 
ing style of singing a Romance in a concert. He was 
upon the point of obtaining her, when one of the lady's 
friends undertook to prove the sincerity of his regard, by 
sending him a feigned letter, which announced the death 
and interment of his mistress. Volsers immediately lost 
his reason; and various methods were vainly employed 
to restore him. The young person, who was not indifferent 
to him, was sensibly affected at this unforeseen circum- 
stance. At length it was imagined, that if she were to as- 
sume the same appearance, and sing the same Romance 
to her lover, with which he had been so forcibly struck 
when he first saw her, it might produce the desired effect. 
The expedient succeeded beyond their most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and “ every stanza of the Romance,” says 
M. Silvain Marechal, ‘‘ seemed to restore a fibre of his 
disordered brain to the intonation it possessed before his 
derangement.” wn0es, 
(To be continued, ) 
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MARIANNE ; 
OR, UNEXAMPLED DISINTERESTEDNESS. 








————— 


Marianne was the daughter of an humble laundress : 
possessed of sufficient charms, merit, and virtue, to 
captivate the hearts of several gentlemen of birth 
and fortune; this beautiful and generous girl would 


‘ not consent to sacrifice the future prospects of another 


to her own aggrandisement; and to expose to repentance 
the lover by whom she was adored. Lord ***, who had 
often beheld her in passing the cottage, on his estate, 
finding there was no probability of her yielding to his 
entreaties, was one among many admirers who would have 
placed his rank and fortune at her feet; but, though she 
had a partiality for his Lordship, she had _ sufficient 
command over herself to reject all these flattering ad- 
vantages. “ What! my love,” said he to her one day, 
** do you refuse the title of. my wife? Does my person 
displease you? Is not my fortune worthy of you? Is it 
possible that your excessive modesty can make you igno- 
rant, that merit, beauty, and virtue, are qualities more 
highly to be prized than the chimerical honors of birth? 
Do not illustrious houses, from a vile interest, frequently 
engage in marriages which are degrading to their dignity ! 
Let me, from a passion subjected to reason, do an action 
which will ennoble the purity of my motives. Besides, 
I have no one to controul me, and ought to be per- 
mitted to confer upon you what chance has denied you, 
But, dear Marianne, you have doubtless not sufficient 
regard for me to be pleased with my repairing the wrongs 
of fate.” “ J} am not insensible to your attentiens,” 
replied this respectable girl; “ the regard I have for you 
is increased by esteem ; but I cannot determine to pur- 
chase my own happiness at the expence of another's, 
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It is but too true, my Lord, I am unworthy of the 
honour you intend me; you should form a brilliant 
alliance to sustain the glory of your house; I am 
absolutely destitute of every thing but virtue. Love 
will be quickly succeeded by repentance, and [I shall 
become as unhappy as I had for some time appeared 
fortunate. Let us not expose ourselves to such cruel dis- 
appointments; let us not even see each other ; indeed I 
insist upon it, after the avowal I have just made; I ought 
to mistrust my own heart; and hope your sentiments 
will not be less generous than mine.” Lord *** in vain 
prayed, sighed, and was deeply affected; the amiable 
Marianne was inflexible, and withdrew to a convent 
unknown to him, For three months, he endeavoured to 
find her concealment, without success ; when he received 
a letter from this charming girl, in which she pointed 
out to him the place of her retreat, and begged him to 
wait upon her as soon as possible. He flew to her with 
the most ardent affection ; but could not help regretting 
the fickleness of women, and being astonished that so 
perfect a being should be capable of so much caprice. 
These reflections did not diminish the liveliness of his 
affection ; he arrived at the grate of her apartment, filled 
with love and hope. As soon as Marianne saw him, she 
asked him, if he still loved her. As he was protesting 
much, and swearing eternal fidelity, she interrupted him 
to tell him, that it was by actions, and not by words, 
he must prove his attachment for her. He was about 
to recommence his discourse, and make asseverations 
that nothing was impossible for him to undertake to 
convince her of his fidelity ; but was much astonished 
when his mistress informed him, that she required him 
to marry a young and rich lady, an honourable and 
advantageous match which she had had the address to 
negociate and bring about. It is useless to observe, that 
this proposition was along time rejected, and that his 
Lordship endeavoured to prove him'‘elf much more 
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inclined to regard his love than his interest. The generous 
Marianne made so good a use of the power she had over his 
Lordship, that at length the projected marriage took 
place. But it seemed as if heaven had wished to re- 
compence her virtuous conduct. In a year, Lord *** 
became a widower; and finding himself possessed of an 
immense fortune, for which he was indebted to the 
diligence of this admirable girl, he once more offered 
his hand to her, and conjured her to make him happy. 
Marianne still hesitated; love compelled her to yield; 
in representing to her, that she might consider as her 
own the wealth which his Lordship had procured through 
her means, and that she had brought him a sufficient 
dower. But she loved with so true an ardour, thought 
so differently from others, that it is not astonishing 
fresh doubts should arise in her mind. Thus before she 
gave her hand, she thonght herself obliged to make 
conditions. If I loved you less, said she to him, I should 
only open my eyes to the advantages you offer me; but 
they are far from sufficing me ; my happiness will depend 
upon being solely loved by you. I cannot doubt my 
being so at present; I am only alarmed for the future. 
There is nothing so inconstant as the human heart; and 
I love you with such tenderness, that I could not, without 
its occasioning my death, experience the least diminution 
in your’s. See, Sir; if you feel yourself sufficiently at- 
tached to enchain yourself to a woman who, in devoting 
herself entirely to you, wishes also that you should be 
every thing to her, and who will never believe she 
possesses your affections in a town where conjugal 
fidelity is a phenomenon, and libertinism a simple jest : 
you must determine to pass your tranquil days at your 
country estate, or renounce me for ever. The enraptured 
peer would have consented to any thing. He had scareely 
been married, ere he secluded himself from the world, 
in the midst of his estate. Alas! the precautions of the 
beautiful and wise Marianne served only to realise her 
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fears; her husband soon became tired of the uniformity 
of a country life, the caresses of his wife appeared 
Jess enchanting; and he at length found them insipid. 
Overburthened with weariness and distaste, at the expi- 
ration of six months, he pretended that an imporant 
Jaw-suit called him to town, left the Countess in the 
ancient castle which she had indiscreetly chosen, and 
hastened to lose the remembrance of her with the noisy 
pleasures of the capital. Every thing happened as this 
accomplished, but too tender woman had anticipated : 
as soon as she was certain of the infidelity of the man 
whom she so tenderly loved, she gave herself up to 
sorrow, and soon died with a broken heart, after having 
written a letter to her guilty consort more filled with sweet 
and gentle upbraidings, with expressions of unalterable 
regard, than with the bitter reproaches that he so much 
merited. oe 

a 

HARRIET ; 


OR, THE NOVICE; 
A CAUTIONARY TALE, FOUNDED UPON FACTS. 


Continued from page 321. 














CHAP. VII. 
Various important matters. 

When Petersham entered the breakfast parlour on the 
following morning, he was surprised, indeed alarmed at 
the appearance both of Harriet and Lady Carruthers ; 
for the former left the room in great agitation, without 
answering his tender enquiries, while the latter kept 
humming an Opera tune; a certain sign, Petersham 
knew, that all was not right. For the explanation of 
these circymstances, he applied to her Ladyship; who 
informed him it was occasioned by a letter from Mrs. 
Seabright, begging, indeed insisting, on her daughter’s 
return to school, as the vacation had elapsed some time. 
“ T know not, Petersham, what you have done to the 
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girl,” added Lady Carruthers; “ but she declares posi- 
tively, she will not go; that she shall be inconsoleable 
on your account. I hope no flirtation has passed between 
you, and the sacred trust under my care; for I would 
not have the purity of my roof sullied by an intrigue 
for all the world ; but I’ve an idea that school will soon cure 
her of this romantic nonsense, if you let her rest quiet.” 

Petersham, surprised at her Ladyship’s suspicions, and 
disgusted at her affectation, interrupted her by begging, 
she would not indulge in such wanton and unfounded 
insinuations ; assuring her they were entirely groundless; 
he was continuing in this strain, When Mrs. Green’s 
name was announced. This .Prime Minister of Lady 
Carruthers’ cabinet was immediately admitted; and the 
welfare of her dear Harriet was, in a moment, forgotten 
between the rivalship of an Orange Boven trimming, or 
a Spanish green mantle. i 

Petersham, nettled at being thus intruded on, rushed 
into the pleasure ground to conceal his vexation; and, 
absorbed in reflection, had proceeded insensibly to an 
ornamental building; by which time every circumstance, 
turned over in his mind, seemed to assist him in breaking 
this unfortunate connexion. Hie was preparing to seat 
himself under a small portico, when he perceived the 
chair was already occupied, and by the object of his 
meditations : her eyes, fixed on vacuity, appeared buried 
in intense thought. Startled by the sound of feet as he 
drew nearer, she arose, and would have fled; but he 
caught her hand, and thus prevented her, “ Do not 
leave me thus,” he cried—* what have I done, Harriet, 
to deserve this conduct? What !—not deign to give me 
a word?” She still was silent, while he continned—“ Has 
any misfortune befailen my dear Harriet? AmI then no 
longer worthy of her notice?” Still her feelings were 
too acute to suffer her to answer him, except by returning 
the pressure of his hand. “ Surely,” added he, “ the 
idea of leaving Lady Carruthers cannot so much affect 
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you ;—and leaving me cannot excite such violent sen- 
sations ; tell me, then, the cause of this abstraction.” 

“ Cruel Petersham,” at length uttered Harrict, sobbing, 
“ is it not enough we must part, but you must make our 
parting more bitter by such affected ignorance? Too well 
you know the ascendancy you have over me; yet you can 
either dissemble your feelings, or triumph over my 
weakness. Ga then, Sir; leave me; I know I am young 
and silly,—very silly ;—leave me then,—without a sigh, 
for ever; and flatter yourself, that you have made one 
more female miserable for ever; that you have broken 
a_ heart .’ This exertion was too much for her; 
she could say no more; but sank motionless on Peter- 
sham’s shoulder. Overcome by this strong appeal to his 
feelings, his resolution of parting from her had nearly 
vanished; when Harriet, shedding a flood of tears, re- 
covered. ‘“ Hear me,” he exclaimed; “ hear what is 
dictated by the purest esteem and regard for your future 
welfare,——an esteem ” « Ksteem !” ejaculated the 
love lorn maid, raising her head, “ Is that a propet word 
from you?” After a while, however, she became more 
composed ; and Petersham gaining courage, pictured 
to her the consequences of any female’s attachment to 
him ; the impossibility of his marrying; but, with his 
usual giddiness, declared he loved her better than any 
other woman. He began to think she was tolerably re- 
signed to her fate, until he told her imprudently, that he 
should always remember her with tenderness ; her former 
emotion then returned in the most violent manner, and he 
was obliged to promise, he would correspond with her, 
and that the same house should hold them, until the day 
of departure ; which was fixed for the two following days; 
during which short period, Harriet seemed to forget every 
thing but her present happiness. But the day of separation 
did come; indeed never did she observe time to fly with 
such rapid wing. 








( Fo be continued. ) 
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JULIA; 
OR, 
THE VICTIM OF FNDISCRETION. 


ii 


fl est plus aisé détre sage pour les autres ‘que de l’étte 


pour soi-méme. 
er ' ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


It has been remarked by am ingenious writer, that young’ ' 
people, particularly femalés, should be early taught to suffer” 
confinement ; and incessantly be aecustomed to that severe’ 
constraint which decorum prescribes. This restriction iv: 
the more necessary, that it may afterwards cost them’ 


nothing to vanquish their imaginations, and wabjeor thet ’ 
to the will of another. | } 
Certain it is, that a roving disposition, intproperty in-” 
diilged, is productive of very serious'evil: | What cate be 
more distressing to # parent than to remark a habit’of! 
restlessness in his child, and to find hér preferring. the’ 
society of others to the rational énjoyments ofhome. The” 
dtsire of secking pleasate abroad increases ti youth with’ 
every new acquaintance that is formed, fo the neglect of 
their social and moral duties ; and as they advance in life’ 
has a tendency to unfit them for study, or business; as° 
men, and as females to make them imdifferent motliers* 
and negligent wives. 
-T scarcely know any propensity not denominated vicious, 
that is more prejadicial to connubial felicity thaw this 
unsettled temper of mind. The common courtesiés of: 
lifé require, I admit, an interchange of civility; and the’ 
ties of friendship are maintained by areciprocity of esteem. 
To be respected ourselves, we must not fail in politeness 
afid attention to others. But to fly from honie for trivial 
gratifications, to seek happiness in a round of visiting, 
in contemplating new faces, and: admiring new fashions, 
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betrays either a weakness of intellect, or an indifference 
to the opinion of the world. Te a man of delicate 
sentiments and refined feelings, can any thing be more 
distressing than to hear his wife talked of, and seen in 
public places, instead of reaping satisfaction and amuse- 
ment under her own roof. Yet such is the unsteady bias 
received by youth from the weakness, indulgence, or bad 
example, of their superiors, that we not only sec the most 
sensible men, but the most lovely and accomplished 
women, plunge themselves into dissipation, and subject 
themselves to innumerable indiscretions, to use no harshe, 
term, merely from a disrelish to their own fire-side. Lt is 
therefore the duty of parents and instructors, in order to 
preserve young people in the paths of rectitude, and to 
secure their future welfare, to make them familiar with 
constraint, to divert them to such studies and pursuits 
that they may find happiness within themselves; and by 
that means escape many temptations, disappointments, 
and sorrows, to which the vain and the flighty are constantly 
exposed. 

A gentleman of Lorraine had an only daughter, named 
Julia, who was called /a belle, on account of her extreme 
beauty. She united in her person all the perfections both 
of mind and body to which human nature is susceptible. 
Her charms attracted many admirers; but the poverty of 
her father disconcerted her numerous suitors, At length 
arich peasant presented himself, and_ solicited her haad 
in marriage. ‘This man was unseemly in his person, and 
untoward in disposition. In his character, the most 
forbidding qualifications were combined: he was rude, 
jealous, and avaricious ; in a word, he had all those defects 
that re e!er man unacceptable in society, and disgusting in 
private life. When the tender parent of the lovely Julia 
unfolded to her the proposals of Basil (such was the name 
of this discourteous lover), she fainted, and it was not 
without difficulty that she was restored to her senses. 
Alarmed for her situation,, the considerate father said tu 
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her, I will no longer press a marriage to which you seem 
so averse, but reflect, my child, upon our condition. We 
subsist only on a small pension, which will eease at my 
death. What then will be your fate? | would rather, 
réturned Julia, submit to any privation than to be devoted 
to Basil; perhaps providence will still farther befriend us. 
She shed a torrent of tears; her father embraced her, and 
withdrew into an inner room to conceal his emotion, 





saying, my dear child, be comforted; I will no longer. 


think of such a connexion. 

The farmer nevertheless presuming upon his wealth, 
continued his pretensions, and confidently spoke of his 
marriage with Julia. This circumstance soon became 
circulated about the village, and became the subject of 
general discourse. The beauty and accomplishments of 
Julia were every where talked of. From the common 
people, the description of her charms reached the ears of 
the nobility; by whom it was distended throughout the 
court. In the end, the Prince Charles, son of the Duke 
de Lorraine, a most amiable and distinguished character, 
hearing of her numerous perfections,; was desirous of 
seeing Julia; he therefore took an opportunity of calling 
upon her father, and from the first interview, he was 
smitten with her charms: his passion was soon discovered 
by his attendants, and as the tongue of calumny is ever 
busy, there were not wanting persons who endeavoured 
to lessen the value of her endowments in the eyes of the 
Prince. Among other imperfections which operated as 
a foil to her beauty, they insinuated that she had one 
defect that was highly ieprehensible. What defect? en- 
quired the Prince, It is said, returned the courtier, that 
though possessed of much intelligence and se* ibility, 
she is flighty, and fond of pleasure; of such a restless 
disposition, that she is continually running from house 
to house, and from the indulgeuce of her father, is never 
to be met with at home. As love covers innumerable 
faults, the Prince, in her defence, said he was net sur- 
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prized at her gaiety: her home ceuld have no attractions; 
it presented nothing but poverty and gloom; she left it, 
no doubt, to dissipate her serrow, and to divert her mind ; 
and, were she otherwise situated, that her conduct weuld 
be quite the reverse. The Prince, however, who was a 
man of strong sense, and of domestic habits, reflected 
greatly upon what he had heard; and, upon his subse- 
quent visits to Julia, he remarked, that when he arrived, 
she was never in the house. This circumstance made its 
impression on the mind of the Prince, and, upon his next 
visit, while Julia, as usual, being absent, was sent for, the 
Prince entered into a particular conversation with her fa- 
ther, and unfolded his intention of marrying Julia, if she 
would submit to one restriction, The lady now entered 
the room, when the Prince said to her, I come, Julia, te 
ask you in marriage of your father; but 1 wish first, as I 
have told him, to put your affection to ene test. My Lord, 
replied Julia, the stronger the proof, the more agreeable 
it will be to me; nor fire, nor water, can present dangers 
which I would not hazard in order to testify the extent of 
my tenderness and my gratitude. ‘There is no question of 
such severe trials, said the Prince. L have come frequently 
to visit you, and every time I have discovered you were 
from home, and, to my great mortification, that you were 
obliged to be sought after. The test I require of your 
attachment is simply this, that the next time I shall pay 
my respects to you, I may find you at home. Ii that be the 
ease, | will, on the very day, marry you, and conduct you 
to court: such is the engagement that | haye entered into 
with the Duke, my father; but, if you be absent, from that 
moment I will renounce you for ever, and Lostow my hand 
and fortunes on another. And I, subjoimed the father of 
Julia, with peculiar firmness, will on that day give you in 
wedlock to Bazil, whom you abhor. Upon this trial, my 
happiness, said Julia, is secure ; to obtain so great an ac- 
quisition, 1 would even consent most willingly never to 
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quit the house. These points being settled, the Prince 
took his leave, and Julia remained delighted to excess. 
Aware of her obligation, it will be easily imagined that 
the next day Julia continued at home. She did so for 
three days successively ; but on the fifth she went out for 
a few minutes, and then returned ; on the sixth, she was 
absent half an hour, and hastened back with precipitation ; 
the seventh she stayed out a full hour, and returned in 
great speed; the eighth, her father perceiving her going 
out, said to her, my dear child, you go out too much; 
you forget what the Prince has told you, and what you 
averred to him. You are also unmindful of my solemn 
pledge, and to what a degree your happiness is at stake. 
Oh, Sir, answered Julia, the Prince will not come to day ; 
besides, if he should even do so, we can easily discern his 
approach along the road; and I have enjoined the servants 
in the strongest manner to keep a good look out from the 
balcony, and to come and give me notice as soon as the 
equipage of the Prince shall begin to appear. My good 
girl, returned the father, it would be most prudent to 
remain at home; it is a misplaced confidence to trust to 
others ; and, in a matter of such serious consequence, I 
recommend you to put nothing to hazard. The thought- 
less Jalia disregarded his counsel, and pursued her walk. 
She had however scarcely left the house, when the 


servants from above beheld the eavaicade of the Prince ; 


but as they had only a minute before seen Julia, they 
conceived that she was still at home, and gave themselves 
no further concern, The carriages approached the house ; 
and Julia was called ; but no answer was returned. They 
sought her in her apartment, and in the garden: Julia 
was not to be met with, and their alarm and trouble in- 
creased, At length it was discovered that Julia had gone 
out. The servants ran next door; Julia was not there, 
They search her in every direction without success ; in 
the mean time, the Prince arrives, finds Julia absent, 
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reenters his carriage, and departs. Julia comes back 
just in time to see the equipage of the Prince ata distance, 
upon its return to court. 

The distress and despair of Julia, it is impossible to 
describe, she disfigures her countenance, and rends her 
hair in the paroxysms of her grief; the servants are lost 
in affliction, and the father overcome with sorrow. Un- 
happy child, he exclaimed, did I not reason with you? 
did I net conjure you ina point of such importance not 
to endanger your prospects and peace ef mind? [ shall 
die with anguish; but this very day shall you be married, 
as I have sworn, to Basil. Iwill, will marry him, uttered 





Jelia in distraction, L merit no better fortune; he canaet: 


increase my sufferings; let him be sent for to receive my 
hand. <A. servant was dispatched ; Basil immediateby 
atrived with @ priest; the marriage was. solemnized, and 
the exulting. peasant led from her disconsolate parent the 
miserable Julia. , 7 

We shall sum up this eventful and exemplary story 
iutafew words, The father of Julia, disappointed in his 
views of affluence, and agonized at her unhappy destiny, 
itafew weeks died with a broken heart. At this ac- 
cumulation to her distress, her anguish became insupport- 
able; her brutal husband, far from endeaxyouring to 
ameliorate her sufferings, augmented them hourly by his 
cruelty, and his reproaches at her discontent. Her tears 
and her misery daily increased ; those who condemned 
her flightiness, lamented her misfortunes ; the liberal and 
compassionate sympathized in her fate. The mind of 
Julia at length sunk under the pressure of tyranny and 
remorse, and lost to sense and reason, she expired in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, beneath the unrelenting eye 
of the imperious Basil, the yictim of disobedience, and 
mdiscretion, . 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
—— 
POEMS; BY ORA. 


The subsequent affecting, humble, and modest appeal te 
our feelings, and the urgency of the case, will best excuse 
this unusual, and indeed unauthorized manner of immediately 
presenting it to our Readers, and most earnestly soliciting 
them to become Subscribers to a small Volume of 


POEMS, sy ORA; 


Whose productions have frequently graced these pages, and 
certainly evince traits of genius. 

ORA’s present unfortunate and distressed circumstances, 
we are extremely sorry to add, require immediate relief, and 
her eloquent Letter, inserted without her knowledge, will, 
we trust, plead more in her behalf than any thing we can 
presume to write. 

The Names of Subscribers will be most thankfully received 
by J. W. H. Payne, 20, Warwick-square, Newgate-street ; 
(*. Cowie and Co. 31, Poultry ; and T. Mason, No. 2, Great 
Russel-street, Bloomsbury, London, 

The Subscription to be paid at the completion of the work, 
to whom the Lady may think proper to appernt. 

Further particulars will be given as early as possible. 





ee 


TO MR, J. W. H. PAYNE. 
Sir, 

Tue favourable reception you have given to Ora, above 
her hopes, and far above her desert, has induced her again to 
trouble you. The sorrows of Ora* are not, as many of the 
votaries of the Muses often are,—visionary; the iron hand of 
adversity has lain heavy on her heart, and chilled, and sup- 
pressed all its youthful warmth ; and poverty—why should she 
be ashamed to own a misfortune, (which, when unaccompanied 


* Vide Stanzas, pages 596 and 57, in present Number, 
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by guilt, should never bring disgrace along with it) has blight- 
ed all those lovely blossoms with which hope, health, and inex- 
perience, had a few years ago profusely strewed her path. 

Few, very few, I fear, in their pilgrimage below, attain the 
age of twenty-three without tasting the bitter cup of misery: 
it has been the fate of Ona to drink deeply of the noxious 
dranght, although the snows of four-and-twenty winters have 
not yet descended on her head. 

To rescue a Father from a prison, and relieve his numerous 
family from distress and want, she was, about five years since, 
induced to hazard the publication of a small volume of Poems, 
which, she is fully aware, nothing but the distress she was in 
could excuse her for troubling the public with. Since that 
time, she has endured a variety of sorrows; that beloved pa- 
rent, who was her only guide and protector on earth, sleeps 
with his fathers, Oh! that it had pleased heaven his unhappy 
child had died with him, and found a refuge in the grave from 
calamities her feeble nature can hardly cope with. 

It is now her intention to try a Second Edition of her Poems 
by Subscription: she has already been pretty successful; and 
the motive of her present address is her earnest desire to see 
the name of the respectable Editor of the Ladies’ Monthly Mu- 
seum among her Subscribers, and to crave his assistance. 


























Ora has, for three years past, been a constant reader of the 
Ladies’ Monthly Museum: she need hardly say, she admires 
it; and indeed the approbation of a poor, solitary, and un- 
known individual will add little to the reputation it has al- 
ready acquired. Often has she wished to see her own humble 
productions in those pages which were enriched with the 
beautiful Verses of an AGNES and an OSCAR  ; but the con- 
sciousness of her very great inferiority restrained these wishes 
until lately, when, far beyond her expectation, she found they 
were complied with. 





ed 








She begs to subscribe herself, 
With sincere respect and esteem, 
——, Dec. 19th, 1813. my any ‘ 
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THE ORDEAL; a Novel, in three vols. price 18s. boards. 
London: Gale, Curtis, & Fenner; & G.& S. Robinson. 


We have pleasure in recommending this Novel to our 
readers, [It is commenced in an unassuming manner, 
without Preface, or Author’s name; but “ Good wine 
needs no bush,” nor does this work need recommendation ; 
it has merit, and soars above mediocrity: it contains no 


_stale, unmeaning plots, nor common-place observations, 


to attract the notice of the gay and thoughtless, but is 
intended, by example and precept, to improve as well as 
raise the Female Character. 

The different personages are drawn with fidelity; the 
diction is pure, and often elegant; the system of morals 
inculcated unexceptionable. The heroine, Laura Merton, 
is a model of perfection; and if her exalted virtues, and 
exemplary conduct upon every trying occasion, be found 
difficult to attain, they will at least serve as an excellent 
standard for imitation. 

Mrs. Merton is equally amiable, although her conduct 
throughout is not so unexceptionable. 

The narrative of the frail, erring, and repentant Clara 
Blair may not be without its use; and the finesse and 
intrigue of Lady Arabella Clanyille, so well pourtrayed, 
may serve to guard against the artful designs of too many 
similar accomplished personages. 

The malign characier of Clara Porter, worked up with 
rage, jealousy, and disappointment, is depicted in strong, 
natural, and glowing colours; and the miserable termina- 
tion of her abandoned life forms an admirable contrast 
with the happy and peaceful death of the virtuous, reli- 
gious, and beloved Laura. 

Examples, thus vividly delineated, bring home convic- 
tion to the heart, and are calculated to produce better 
effects than precepts coldly conveyed in essays, or deliv- 
ered from the pulpit. 
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The only objection we have to make is—that there ap- 
pear to us too many breaks, or interruptions, to the main 
plot of the performance, in order to explain, unfold, or 
connect, the different parts; but this, perhaps, was not 
easily avoided ; and we find so much to praise, that we 
are not disposed to cavil at trifles. 

For the amusement of our readers, we quote a few of 
the many beautiful passages with which this work 
abounds ; 


Laura says “ That the love of power is one of the first 
principles of the human mind, I believe;—that women 
should be particularly anxious to acquire it, is not won- 
derful, when we consider the few advantages and privi- 
leges they enjoy naturally, the superiority which the men 
arrogate to themselves, and the disposition of so many 
men, who, if they are not governed, will themselves reign 
despotically. Still I do think, that, in spite of the toil and 
pains with which women acquire power, they in general 
use it with more moderation than men. They are a more 
generous animal; and as they are the weakest, they have 
far more merit in their generosity. It is easy for the suc- 
cessful and the powerful to be magnanimous.” 


“ You must nevertheless permit me to think,” replied 
Vitz-Evelin, “ that there are few women of your superior 
understanding who do not almost insensibly, perhaps, rule 
others. Is it really possible, that you prefer tame submis- 
sion and obedience! Were you never ambitious enough 
to be induced to manage those around you!’—Laura 
looked up with noble simplicity, and smiling at the fixed 
gaze of her companion, answered meekly, “ I trust I have 
not lived so much in vain as to be ignorant of the relative 
duties of man and woman. Distinctly are they traced by 
the hand of Nature, and powerfully enforced by the voice 
of Religion. You may call submission tame, and docility 
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ignoble; but these are mere figures of speech:—te a pious 
mind, that which we know to be right, to be our duty, 
will ever appear both respectable and noble, in spite of 
the sneers of those who have not the good fortune to ap- 
preciate things at their trae vatne. 

“ Let me not, however, arrogate any merit to myself 
what I would now, 1 trust, do from principle, I should 
formerly have done from feeling. 

“‘ Circumstances induced me to form, at a very early 
period of life, opinions of men in general very far from 
advantageous. I despised them indeed most thoroughly. 
1 was wrong; for we are not permitted to entertain such 
feelings towards our fellow-creatures. I could not contain 
my indignation, when 1 found that, instead of being our 
friends and protectors, as 1 concluded they were bound to 
be, we had nothing but indifference, or contempt, to ex- 
pect from the generality ; persecution, cruelty, and mean- 
ness, in particular instances. 

“ ‘With these ideas, I turned from all with disgust, and 
shrunk with dislike and dread from those capable of injur- 
ing me. When I have heard of a gentle and amiable wo- 
man ruling a disagreeable tempered husband, far from 
admiring her abilities, I have wondered at her condescen- 
sion in submitting to be the tamer of a wild beast: and 
have thought, that if she had a turn that way, it would be 
a far more interesting occupation to have undertaken the 
management of a lion, for that is both a noble and a faith- 
ful animal. Time, and more mature reflection, have eon- 
vinced me we are more upon a par than I at first imag- 
ined. These, I believe, are necessary evils. According to 
the present state of society, nothing can be obtained, or 
acquired, without them. A woman, destitute of all protec- 
tion, whether of a father, a brother, or a husband, is worse 
than a blank ;—alone, amidst thousands, she shrinks from 
evils which are net even perceiyable to less helpless 
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beings: Obliged to cling to something, she cannot even 
attain that something. 

* If, them, @ poor unfortunate woman marries a brute, 
she must manage him for his sake as well as her own ;— 
and arduous indeed is her task ;—most deserving of com- 
passion, even if she does not possess those fine feelings 
which are the cause of misery to so many! I do not wish 
to justify the system of ruling; it is indeed sometimes 
necessary; but it is never necessary to put ourselves in 
situations which require it. 1 would only affirm, that this 
disposition is not our nature, but is forced on us by cir- 
cwmnstances. 

“ However, as women are not, perfect any more than 
men, I can easily perceive, that one who has been called 
upon early in life to take the reins in her own hands, will 
never be inclined to resign them; and, having found it 
conducive to her comfort to manage one person, will not 
object to extend her sway far and near. No habit is so 
difficult to overcome as that of command. An empire that 
can be kept is seldom given up; a throne that, at any risk, 
can be preserved, is rarely abandoned. Few there are who 
have reached half way up a mountain, without being ea- 
ger to gain the summit, though they may have passed day 
after day at its foot without the smallest inclination to 
ascend. 

“ But I see that you are not to be convinced, and that 
you will remain persuaded, that ‘ to govern’ is the first ob- 
ject of a woman’s life,—an innate prineiple, which is in- 
creased, or limited, according as the means of acquiring 
empires are given her.” 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION, 


FOR JANUARY, 1814. 





The Dresses invented by Mrs. Green. 
— 

Winter, although it has not yet showered down ite 
snows, or christalized the ground with its ices, has, never- 
theless, compelled our fair to avail themselves of those 
colours that appear to the eye to assimilate with comfort 
in warmth. Thus the lilac, the pale blue, and the prim- 
rose, have given way to the ruby, the orange boven, and 
black. It is true, our elegantes have not yet relin- 
quished pure white; but it is confined to the morning 
attire, or half-dress habiliments; still, however, do our 
females disdain the wrap, or the covered arm; and leave 
it to hardy man to enshroud himself in broad-cloth and 
furs ;—content to bear the shew of warmth they have not, 
they expose the neck and arms to the virulence of the 
North East currents, which assail them on their depar- 
ture from the crowded assembly. 

We present our Subscribers this month with a Full, 
and Demi, or Half Dress. 

The Full Dress is composed of a Gown of Rose- 
Coloured, or Ruby Kerseymere, of the finest manufacture, 
with a quarter sleeve of Lace; the body also is trimmed 
in boddice with the same material as the sleeves; white 
gloves, feathers, and shoes. 

The Half Dress is of White Muslin, with full cardinal 
sleeves, drawn with white satin. 

Browns are very prevalent for Pelisses, of fine kersey- 
mere; as also Orange Tawney. Drabs and Olives, and 
trimming of broad satin, of the same colour, have nearly 
superseded the military braiding. 
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THE 
APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





SONNET. 


How sweet the hour of tranquil Solitude 
To him who, weary of the world, would hide 
Where never troubling storm, nor conflict rude, 
Nor cold neglect, nor supercilious pride, 


Should reach him more!—how sweet at eventide, 
From toil escap’d, and ev'ry discord far, 
To range the spangled mead, or river side, 
Or murm'ring grove, where nonc, save twinkling star, 
Or yellow moon, that thron’d in azure car 
Looks down from heaven, can watch the falling tear ; 
And nought is heard of tumult that can mar 
The little remnant of his comforts here, 
His latest joy, and last sad solace known 
To wander sometimes thus, and muse, and weep alone ! 
—e 





THERE is a stillness in the placid eve 

That woos the mourner to such heav'nly rest, 
Such holy quiet, as he would not leave 

For all the joy that crowds the happier breast 


Of him who revels in the dance of mirth, 
And fortune’s dazzling smile :—at hour like this, 
'T would seem the spirit commun’d not with earth, 
But lull’d to sweetest harmony and bliss 


Foretasted heaven! the very gales that blow 
But murmur peace ; and as the trembling eye, 

Iillum’d with rapture’s meditative glow, 
Devoutly wanders o’er the starry sky, 

The calm serenity depicted there 


Steals on the pensive soul, and softens ev’ry care. 
OSCAR. 
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SELLE, 








SONNET. 


I Love the silence of this midnight hour, 
When wide Creation, hush’d in deep repose, 
Hath ceas’d its busy din: no longer glows 
The hum of men; the clouds of darkness low’r ; 


Nor moon, nor glimm’ring star, emits its rays 
Through the dun shade, the solemn breathing gloom. 
Not in the noon-tide heighth of Nature’s bloom, 
When Day’s broad eye shines with refulgent blaze, 


Is there such deep conviction on the soul, 

Such thrilling evidence, that He is nigh,— 

Th’ Eternal One, who stretch’d yon vaulted sky, 
And bade the mighty flood of ages roll. 


‘Tis awful thus alone at midnight hour, 
In solitude to sit, and meditate His power, 
February, 1813. ZILIA. 


en 


LINES TO A ROBIN, 
WHICE, DURING A SEVERE INDISPOSITION, CONSTANTLY SUNG 
NEAR MY WINDOW. 


a 


SWEET songster! to my heart how dear 
Thy little wildly-warbled strain ! 
For oft the ling’ring hour of pain, 
Its melody could cheer. 


Yes, Robin! though yon tuneful grove 
Boast many a louder, loftier lay ; 
Yet thine hath cheer’d the wintry day, 
And thine o'er all I love. 


When sickness wak’d the weary sigh, 
And sorrow claim’d her bitter tear, 
To soothe the languid sufferer's car, 

Thou, Robin, still wast nigh. 
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How oft when Evening’s purple ray 
Hath softly streak’d the western sky, 
I ’ve lov’d to watch thee, perch’d on high, 
Twitt’ring thine artless lay. 


Yes, thine, sweet bird! the touching strain 
That ever soothes the tender heart; 
And bids the pensive tear to start 

That mitigates our pain. 


Then, Robin, come, and share with me 
The comforts of my frugal home ; 
Where oft the freely seatter'd crum 

I'll gladly strew for thee. 


TE 
STANZAS. 


O’eR the rough path, through this dark vale of tears, 
Trembling, and faint, my weary way I wend ; 
While disappointed hopes, and cares, and fears, 
A mournful train, upon my steps attend. 


No guarding hand to lead my wand'ring feet 
From fatal error’s wide and wild’ring way ; 

No gentle voice, in accents soft and sweet, 
To warn my heart of passion’s dangerous sway. 


No sympathizing breast, to which my soul 
May cling for comfort, when distress is nigh ;— 
But, ah! forbear! each fruitless wish controul, 
Patience and faith suppress each rising sigh. 


Fountain of life, oh! everlasting God ! 
Forgive the murmurs I have dar’d to make ; 
I feel thy justice, kiss thy chast’ning rod, 
Nor hope for mercy but for Jesus’ sake. 


Teach me to bow submissive to thy will, 
Let gentle patience pour her healing balm 

O’er my rack’d heart, bid ev'ry throb be still, 

And breathe around a pure and holy calm. 
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Teach this sad heart to know thy mercy sure, 
That strong and pow’rfal is thine arm to save ; 

Then-shall my soul these utmost pangs endare ; 
And look beyond the confines of the grave. 


Then looking heav’award, with the eye of faith, 
Where dearer hopes in bright succession rise ; 

Submissive wait, till the strong arm of death, 
By thy command, translate me to the skies. 


Thule, Sept. 1813. ORA. 
a 


STANZAS. 


Blithe as the birds that wing the air, 
E’erwhile my mountain lyre I strung ; 
And deem’d the rudest scenes an Eden fair, 
Through which its wild notes sung ;— 
The sterile vale, the green inconstant sea, 
And barren heath-elad hills were all to me. 


But now no more they give delight, 
As in departed days, I ween; 
For gloomy sorrow’s long and starless night 
Envelopes every scene. 
The zephyr’s wing, that gently brushes by, 
Scatters in air the frequent heaving sigh. 



























Then, faithless flatt’rer, Hope, adieu! 
Thy song no more enchants my heart ; 
Thy fairy pencil, dipp’d in rainbow hue, 
No longer can impart 
To this deluded breast one moment's joy ; 
There sorrow’s chilling touch thy loveliest scenes destroy. 


Ah! wherefore should this feeble hand 
Essay again to strike the lyre ; 
No cherish’d friendship shall the lay demand, 
Responsive to the wire ; 
No seraph-voice of love, or friendship dear, 
Shall steal, like strains from heav’n, upon mine ear. 
Thule, May, 1815. ORA. 
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THE 
CATHEDRAL; 
A POEM, 

BY H. FINN. 
a 


Continued from page 351. 

SHOOTING aloft its cloud-environ’d spires, 
In grand solemnity the pile appears, 
The proud CATHEDRAL! worthy its intent ; 
Unyielding to the harming hand of age, 
The hostile beating of the stormful north ; 
Scoffing the force of tempest and of time! 
And this stupendous monument of art, 
This high ascending house of the Most High, 
This holy casket for the gems of heav’n, 
(The souls of purity, good-will, and truth), 
A human hand contributed to form 
From the small model moulded in the brain, 
To prove its rich and vast capacity, 
Deriv'd from heav’n, to heav’nly praise consigu’'d 
What can proscribe th’ interminable range 
Of mind from its contracted home, or match 
Its flight, more swift than light from rising day, 
Untir'd by distance, by no limit bound ? 
To search the centre of the whirling earth, 
Or span its surface with minutest skill, 
The eye and hand of intellect can dare? 
But ’tis the star of blessed Reason guides, 
And acts the master to the lab'ring mind. 
Ah! Memory, whose chain binds present scenes 
To past events, connecting now with then, 
The links alternate bright and blur’d, is seen 
Check’ring the life that retrospection reads, 
No living record hast thou left to tell 
Or where, or how the genius liv’d and died 
Who plann'd this contemplated fane ; 
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Then to its cold internal let me pass, : 

Where letter’d stone unfolds the mystic tale 

Of former beings, great in former age. 
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Thou chilling phantom of a viewless power, , E 
Whose pinions, wove from elemental glow, : 
Elastic press the awe-infusing air; : 7 


Whose nameless nature bars the daring scan 
Of Wisdom’s eagle eye to endow thy 


Veil’d exility with form; now balmy ' 
Dews distil o’er youth’s full glowing veins, ? 
And mellow passion to thy placid tone. . 


Oh! specious Solitude, care’s canker’d food, 

To epicures in woe, thy banquet’s here! | 
Thy winning compound shades the lurking taint 
Of aspic Memory; preys on the heart, 

Where grief enwomb’d imparts the teeming throe, 
And imperceptibly corrodes its peace. 

The breath quick drawa within this silent aisle, 
The tear incumbent on the moisten’d cheek, 

The fancy truant from the uplift eye, 

Are genuine offspring of some wand’ring thought, 
Whose cause mild reason vainly seeks to trace, 
And at the shrine of dim vacuity ‘ 
Offers the pearl, to fellow feeling due. A 
The glozing vot'ry of sensual joy, 3 
(An union which satiety soon mars) 

Propell’d by impotent enervate mind, 

From e’en the term of solitude estrang’d, 

Glides quick, unconscious of its thrill, through bright 

And buoyant scenes, where oft reflection dies, 

To fly the summing of his error’s list. 

Camelion mirrors to his thoughtless eye, 

Young worlds of ever-varied hues expand, 

Peopled with living phantoms of delight, 

That melt before the touch, yet court pursuit ; 

Protract compunction to his final hour, 


And lul] the pang that Solitude inflicts. 
To be continued, 
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TO THE AOLIAN HARP; 
BY J. M. LACEY. 


Harp of the air! at night’s lorn hour 
I love to listen to thy strain; 

The offspring of some viewless pow’r, 
Which seems of sorrow to complain. 


Now boldly swells the pensive lay, 
In tones all terrible and wild; 
Now mournfelly it dies away, 
All melancholy, soft, and mild! 


‘Tis dear to deem thy tender tones 
Some gentle spirit’s tale of woe ; 
Who thus with Philomela moans, 
When day no longer spreads its glow. 


It seems as though delight had ficd ; 
It seems the bitter song of fear; 

It seems the music of the dead; 
It seems all this ;—and yet ’tis dear! 


It steals upon our ears so sweet, 
Such melody fills all its theme, 
That hearts almost forget to beat, 
And minds give up each worldly dream. 


Harp of the air! to-morrow’s light 
Will call me to man’s haunts away ; 
Yet shall I long for coming night, 
To love, and listen to thy lay! 


I — 


STANZAS. 
The sun beneath the western sky is set, 
Soft zephyrus disports the flow’rs among; 
Eve’s cool and peacetul hour returns, while yet 
The thicket echoes with the throstle's song. 
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Twilight succeeds unto the glare of day, 
And all the prospect now obscurer grows ; 

Each object deepens, till the last faint ray 
Departing, all the. vale in darkness throws. 


Now in the firmament the starry train 
In all its splendid brilliancy is seen ; 
And Luna, night's pale queen, resumes her reign, 
While all around is tranquil and serene. 
Ah! when illusive hope my fancy cheer’d, 
This scene for me possess’d peculiar charms, 
For then the future bright with bliss appear’d, 
My breast was free from all, but love’s alarms! 
*T was charming! for with Rosabel I’ve rov’d, 
And mark’d the night advance, the day decline ; 
’T was then that, blushing, she confess’d she lov'd, 
*T was then she vow’d for ever to be mine! 


But now the visionary scene is o'er, 
What charm’d me then now sickens on my sight ; 
Evening for me will charm, alas! no more, 
And all my promis’d bliss is whelm’d in night! 


a 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are happy in haying derived assistance from E, 7. 
Agnes, and several of our former respectable Literary Friends ; 
though some of their communications were received too late 
for insertion this month :—Individually and collectively, we 
beg to return thanks to all our Correspondents ; and hope our 
pages will continue to be enriched with the productions of 
Oscar, Mr. Lacey, Mr. J. M. B. Mr. Porter, Mr. H. Pinn, Mr. C. 
and Agnes, Ora, Mrs. FT. and several anonymous writers. 

Mr. H. Finn will perceive we have reserved a portion of his 
last parcel; but hope distance will not preclude our hearing 
from him regularly. We most willingly subscribe to the condi- 
tions proposed. 

Mary, by Ora,—Lines, by J. M. B.—M.—and J. M.—with 
other poetical effusions, were received too late for insertion 
this month, but shall appear in our next. 

E. T.’s Novel and Dramatic Piece are under consideration ; 
they were received too late for present number. 

We refer to our Review for publishing by Subscription 
Volume of POEMS, by ORA, to relieve her present distressed 
situation; and trust our Contributors, as well as Subscribers 


will interest themselves in her behalf. 








W. E. jun. 
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